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Memorabilia. 


THE Court of the Company of Master 
Mariners held their annual meeting on 
Sept. 28—presided over by the Lord Mayor, 
an occasion memorable from the fact that 
this is the first recognition of the kind 
accorded to the British Merchant Service. 
The Company is little more than a year old, 
having been founded in June, 1926, by a 
hundred of the leading men of the Merchant 
Service—men who had all started as ships’ 
boys, and thus mounted to their distinguished 
positions from the bottom of the ladder. The 
first annual dinner took place last March, 
graced by a cordial ry from His Maj- 
esty. The membership of the Company is at 
present limited to 500; and a candidate is 
required to have held for not less than five 
years a Board of Trade certificate of com- 
petency as master of a foreign-going vessel. 
The Mastership of the Company remains as 
yet vacant: the Deputy Master is Sir Burton 
Chadwick, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, with whom six mariner 
Wardens, and a dozen other members form 
the Court of the Company. The list of hon- 
orary members runs only to seven names, one 
of which is Rudyard Kipling. The Com- 
pany’s motto is ‘‘ Loyalty and Service,’’ and 
the master mariner who is admitted into it, 
though he takes no oath, makes solemn 
promise to be true to the ideal the motto 
enshrines. The permanent Court-room of the 
Company is to be in the new Lloyd’s build- 
Ing now being erected in Leadenhall St. 
THE return of the wild upon cultivated 
ground which has been abandoned is a 
subject full of various fascination. The 


| Manchester Guardian of Sept. 27 quotes from 


the New York Literary Digest an account of 
this process, as observed in a tract lying 
between Augusta and Belfast, Maine, U-S.A., 
by Mr. Ben Ames Williams, and described 
by him in ‘ American Forests.’ This tract 
was permanently settled in the early part of 
the nineteenth century; the hills and val- 
leys, stripped and diligently cultivated, main- 
tained a small township which was at its 
height in population and prosperity in 1870. 
Since then it has declined.. From 1,700, the 
population had shrunk in 1917 to 700, and 
the return of the forest had advanced far. 
Between that time and this the observer had 
watched the swift further encroachment. The 
woods now hold traces of civilization, not 
of a civilization so remote as that of ancient 
Egypt, yet equally past and gone. Here are 
roads so long abandoned that trees of four or 
five inches’ diameter now grow in their very 
course. Meadows and pastures which were 
clear nine years ago are now good cover for 
woodcock, and spruce seedlings—spruce with 
pine was the prevailing original growth— 
have taken root under the birch, alder and 
poplar which have invaded the cleared 
meadows. Doubtless, the wild life of the 
forest—largely fur-bearing species—is also 
returning. 


[THE delightful subject of rose hedges has 

lately been much discussed in The Times 
with promise, we are rather inclined to think, 
of practical results next summer. On Sept. 
27 appeared a letter from Lord Bledisloe 
praising the double white rugosa rose (Blanc 
Double de Coubert) of which he has experi- 
ence, which not only flourishes exceedingly 
and flowers freely, but also bears transplant- 
ing. It makes a really thickset hedge with 
sharp thorns, effectually obstructive to 
intruding quadrupeds. But its most endear- 
ing quality would seem to be its fragrance— 
‘“a pure white canopy,’’ says its owner, “‘ of 
several hundred intensely sweet blossoms, 
redolent of Attar of Roses, for the manufac- 
ture of which, as I was informed, it was 
frequently utilized.’’ 


[HE ship Discovery arrived at Falmouth 

last Sunday, after an absence from Eng- 
land of two years in the South Antarctic. 
The expedition was organised with the view 
of gaining information which will help to 
preserve the whale industry in the south. 
Cape Town was the headquarters of the ship, 
and for nine months she was cut off from 


civilisation. Dr. Stanley Kemp, Director of 
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Research, in an interview, said that the 
object of the expedition was to get some 
idea of how to prevent the extermination of 
the whale in the South. In the North the 
whale had been virtually exterminated. 
There was no effort at territorial discovery ; 
the work was purely scientific. While in 
the Antarctic they had been trying to find the 
conditions of water temperature, state of the 
sea, etc., under which whales live, and also 
something about the food and rate of migra- 
tion of whales, a subject of which at present 
very little is known. A good deal was done 
in the marking of whales, with a view to 
ascertaining if they were in the habit of 
migrating. The method employed was to 
fire plated darts into their bodies. This 
work will be more extensively carried on in 
the future, and better results can be looked 
for. Experiments were also made in marking 
various kinds of fish. It was found that the 
hump-backed whale had lately diminished, 
but the blue and fin species seemed to be as 
abundant as ever. 


{HE principal article of the Genealogist’s 

Magazine (Vol. ii. No. 3), which we have 
just received, is Mr. J. Brownbill’s ‘ Palmer 
of Little Chelsea,’ which starts from the six- 
teenth century. These Palmers trace them- 
selves from the family of Winthorpe, near 
Skegness, and bear the same arms. They 
were also of Roydon in Essex. At the end of 
the seventeenth century they were connected 
by marriage with the Verneys. Mr. Walter 
Rye continues his Index to the ‘‘ Six various 
versions of the so-called Roll of Battle 
Abbey ’’—from de Seigneur de Brye to 
“* Chaaiones.”’ Mr. Haskett-Smith con- 
tributes something towards tracing the origin 
of Sir William Huddersfield (0b. 1499). Mr. 
B. Campbell Cooke has a note calling atten- 
tion to a book at the British Museum entitled 
‘ Alphabetical List of Bankrupts from ist 
Jan., 1774, to June, 1786,’ which he suggests 
may explain the want of success in some 
searches for wills. 


E Cornhill for October contains an 

article on Deerstalkers: Professional and 
Amateur, by Mr. Gilford Hartley, based 
largely on a book by an unnamed writer, 
‘Days on the Hill,’ and filled with stories, 
not only from that source, and information, 
and rapid character-sketches. There is note 
of a chapter in the book entitled ‘ Hummels.’ 
A hummel is a hornless stag, who, so far 
from being at a disadvantage by reason of his 
lack, is an object of fear to his fellows, for 
his hornless head will drive at them like a 


battering-ram. Ian Hay contributes a lively 
paper about modern Egypt, in which the 
most amusing piece is the paragraph about 
the Egyptian’s fondness for the street. 


WE noted in the Press the announcement 

that Plas Newydd, the home of the 
Ladies of Llangollen, was offered for sale on 
Sept. 26, on behalf of Lord Tankerville, but 
without a purchase being effected. House 
and estate were withdrawn from sale at 
£2,000. (See ante, p. 145). 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From 
The LONDON JOURNAL 


Saturpay, September 30, 1727. 
Lonpon. 


Her Majefty having taken the Care of the 
Princeffes, her Children, into her own 
Hands, the Countefs of Portland and ‘he 
Lady Colladon, have been difcharged from 
any farther Attendance on their Highneffes, 
and are to take their Leaves in a few Days; 
and in regard to their great Care and Pru- 
dence in the Education of their Highneffes, 
Penfions will be fettled on both thofe Ladies. 


On Thurfday was burnt at the Tobacco 
Ground in Cupid’s Gardens, Thirty Eight 
Chefts of damag’d Tea, and Five Bags of 
damag’d Coffee, in the Prefence of feveral 
Officers belonging to East-India Company, 
Cuftoms and Inland Duties. 

On Sunday laft, about Midnight, Col. Le 
of the Second Regiment of Foot Guards, was 
attack’d near Leicefter-Fields, in his way 
home, by fome Ruffians who knock’d him 
down, and wounded him in feveral 
Places, leaving him for dead; but being 
interrupted by the coming of the Watch, they 
only carried off his Hat and Wig. 


A Warrant has been iffued to the High 
Conftable of Weftminfter, for the apprehend 
ing of fuch Perfons as fhall throw Squibbs, 
Serpents, or other Fireworks in the Sane- 
tuary, King ftreet, or Places adjoining, the 
Inhabitants having complained that they a 
very apprehenfive of having their Houtes 
fired by fuch Practices, being in a manner 
enclofed with Scaffolding. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


CHARLES I AND THE BANQUETING 
HOUSE, WHITEHALL. 


(See clii. 117, 173, 210, 247, 282, 299, 
320, 336; cliii. 201, 219). 


[NTL one recognized the position and the 

significance of the breaking down of the 
wall at the north end of the Hall, certain 
statements deposed to at the trials of the 
regicides were obscure. In this connexion 
some evidence given at one of these trials 
may be here mentioned. 

After the Restoration, Captain-Lieutenant 
William Hulet was indicted at the Old 
Bailey, on Oct. 15, 1660, on the charge of 
high treason, it being alleged against him 
that he had beheaded the King in 1649, or 
that he was the second man in disguise on the 
scaffold, who had assisted the executioner. 
Richard Gittens was a witness for the prose- 
cution, both he and Hulet having been ser- 
geants in Colonel Hewson’s regiment of foot 
at the time of the King’s death. 

The evidence given by Gittens incriminated 
the accused, Gittens alleging that he had 
recognized him at the execution as one of the 
disguised men on the scaffold. In the course 
of his evidence Gittens stated that ‘‘ Capt. 
Webb kept the guard, with his halbert in his 
hand, by the scaffold.’’ The accused man, 
Hulet, questioned this witness as follows :— 

Hulet. ...I desire to know of him how he 
comes to know that I was there at that time. 

Gittens. By your voice. 

Hulet, . . . Where were you at that time 
when the act was done? 

Gittens. Where was I? By Captain Webb. 

Hulet. Where was he? 

Gittens. At the door of the Banqueting 

ouse, 

Hulet. Was you on the scaffold, or no, Sir? 

Gittens. I was on the scaffold end. 


At first sight this evidence was puzzling, 
as all the north doors of the Banqueting 
House were inside the annexe, and nothing 
taking place on the scaffold could have been 
seen from any of them, and yet the witness 
states that he was ‘‘ at the door of the Ban- 
queting-house,’’ and at the same time stand- 
ing on the scaffold end, and observing the 
“ccurrences upon the scaffold. The explana- 


tion of the evidence is, that the witness was 
speaking of the door-window close to the 
north-west corner of the Banqueting House, 
as the door of that House, and there it was 
that he was standing on the scaffold end, with 
Captain Webb, Colonel Tomlinson, and 
others. 

He would naturally speak of this outlet as 
‘‘ the door of the Banqueting House,’’ it being 
a large opening reaching down to the landing 
level, and situated in that building at the 
north end, which was incorporated with the 
House, and described here as an annexe. 
This door-window was the exit by which the 
King and those with him passed out to the 
scaffold, and was, as prepared for the occasion, 
a temporary door. 

It is noticeable that Herbert writes of the 
King as having passed through a broken wall 
and says nothing of a portion of the opening 
having been formed by a window.. He pos- 
sibly regarded the broken wall as the more 
important feature, and so referred to it alone. 
Ludlow and others, on the contrary, only 
mention the window, making no direct refer- 
ence to a broken down wall. Neither descrip- 
tion was complete, and between their various 
statements, these writers puzzled posterity. 

Something must be said concerning the 
scaffold and its situation, about which there 
has been a diversity of opinion. In the first 
place it is necessary to remember that only 
part of the scaffold platform, which was 
erected at the north end of the western front 
of the Banqueting House, was usually spoken 
of as ‘‘ the scaffold,” being that part of the 
platform which was furthest from the north- 
west corner, or angle of the House. This was 
the part of the structure that was draped and 
had its floor covered with black. The other 
portion of the platform, namely that which 
was at, and close to the north-west corner of 
the House, was known as the scaffold-end. 
Strictly speaking, both the scaffold-end and 
the scaffold proper formed but one continuous 
structure, but the slight difference between 
them has to be remembered. 

It is clear that the portion of the scaffold 
platform on which the block was placed and 
where the King died, called here the scaffold 
proper, cannot have been far from the north- 
west corner of the House, as those standing 
on the scaffold-end by the door-window in the 
wall of the annexe, at this corner, could hear, 
as the evidence at the trials of the regicides 
shows, the speech of those who were imme- 
diately about the King, when he was upon 
the scaffold. 
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It was not until the morning of Jan. 30, ‘the scaffold. At the King’s special request Col, 


the day of the King’s execution, that the 
High Court ordered, ‘‘ That the Scaffold upon 
which the King is to be executed be covered | 
with Black.” This order was carried out 
directed. | 

A Newsletter of the period, A Perfect Diur- 
nall, for 30 Jan., 1648/9, records :— | 

The Scaffold was hung round with black, and | 


the floor covered with black, and the Ax and. 
Block laid in the middle of the Scaffold. 


Again, The Moderate Intelligencer, for 30 
Jan., 1648/9, states :— 
The Scaffold was laid with black bays, also. 
the rails about it. 


Benjamin Francis was a witness for the 
prosecution, at the trial for high treason of 
Colonel Hacker, on 15 Oct., 1660. Hacker 
was the senior of the three officers, the other | 
two being Colonel Huncks and Lieut.-Col. 
Phaire, whose names were entered on the 
death warrant, instructing them to see the, 
sentence of death carried out upon the King. 


Some of the evidence given by Francis was 
as follows— 


Counsel. Mr. Francis, did you see col. 
Hacker at the time of the execution upon the 
scaffold ? 

Francis. Yes, I did see him as a principal | 
commander there; I was coming out of West- | 
minster into London, about half an hour before 
the king came upon the scaffold; coming near | 
the scaffold, as soon as I was engaged in the 
throng, (when I had passed about eight or ten 
yards,) I could not pass backward nor forward; 
I was inforced to stand there: during that time 
I saw the scaffold, and the ax, and the block, 
taken up by divers people... 

Counsel. Did you see Hacker? Did you see. 
him upon the scaffold when the king came on? 

Francis. 1 did see him, he was there; his| 
majesty came to the side of the scaffold, next 
to St. James’s; he looked that way and smiled; | 
after a while the block and ax laying down 
about the middle of the scaffold, there was a_ 
black cloth hung about the rails of the scaffold. 

Another witness at Col. Hacker’s trial was 
Col. Matthew Tomlinson, an officer in the 
Parliamentary Army, in whose custody the 
King had been during the last five weeks of 
his life, and who conducted his Majesty from 
St. James’s to Whitehall on the morning of 
the execution. Tomlinson’s charge did not. 
come to an end until Col. Hacker, accom- 
panied by Col. Huncks and Lt.-Col. Phaire, 
the guard of Halberdiers, to which these three 
officers belonged, being in attendance, went 


to the King’s chamber at Whitehall to con-. 
duct him through the Banqueting House to | 


Banqueting House, dated 1713. 


Tomlinson also went with him, 
close by until the end. 


Giving evidence at the trial of Hacker, in 
1660, Tomlinson stated :— 


So col. Hacker led him forth, the bishop of 
London followed him, and I followed the 
bishop of London: the guards were prepared 
without, and they went on to the scaffold: 
when we came to the scaffold I went so far as 
to the entrance upon it; the king was upon 
it, and had looked a little while about it, and 
was thinking to have spoken over, but he 


and stood 


| turned about to me, and began to direct his 
| speech to me. 


Y I cannot trouble you with what 
the king said, for I cannot remember it: but 
that col. Hacker was there in prosecution of 
that warrant, and upon that warrant our 
orders were at an end, I do aver. 

The speaking ‘‘ over ’’ Tomlinson mentions, 
refers to the King’s intention to have 
addressed the assembled multitude, but find- 
ing that the troops in Whitehall had pressed 
the people so far back from the scaffold that 
his words would have been inaudible, he 
turned and directed his remarks to those 
about him, and chiefly to Col. Tomlinson. 
The latter was evidently standing on that 
part of the scaffold platform known as the 


| scaffold-end, from which the scaffold proper 
/was distinguished by having its rails draped 


and its floor covered with black ‘“‘ bays.” 
In The Moderate Intelligencer of 30 Jan., 
1648/9, we find it stated of the King, after 
his entry on the scaffold, 
At his first coming he lookt upon the people, 
who were numerous, as also the Souldiers.... 
He presently turned to them about him, who 


| were about 15 persons, and spake to this effect, 


ete. 


The fifteen persons here mentioned must 
have included those who were standing on 
both the scaffold-end and the scaffold proper. 


A Perfect Diurnall of the same date records, 


There were divers companies of Foot and 
Horse, on every side of the Scaffold, and the 
multitudes of people that came to be Spec- 
tators very great. The King making a Passe 
upon the Scaffold look’d very earnestly on the 


_ Block and asked Col. Hacker if there were no 
| higher; and then spake thus, directing his 


speech to the gentlemen upon the Scaffold, etc. 


Reference has already been made to 
Vertue’s note on Terasson’s engraving of the 
Vertue was 
born in London in 1684, and must have known 
some who were living at the time of the 
King’s execution. He died in 1756, and in 
his lifetime the old north annexe throu 
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which the King passed to the scaffold, still | of the north-west doorway in the north wall 
existed. In his entry on the engraving he Of the Hall, now the entrance from the Hall 
states, as we have seen, that the window frame to a cupboard, is 105 ft. This doorway is 
yas taken out ‘‘ to make the passage on to the 4 ft. wide, and there would have been ample 
Scaffold which is equal to the landing place space for a landing of 16 ft. or more in length 
of the Hall within side.” It is clear that the to have been in the annexe outside this door. 
side to, | What can be stated definitely is :— 

ing in the annexe outside the north-west door- | . : : 

way in the north wall of the Hall, that door- | 
way which is now built up at the back, and P ? fe eee 


forms a cupboard. _ partly of scaffold-end and partly of scaffold 


saree | der the first window from the 
We do not know the length of that portion : 
of the scaffold platform which was called the. parses end of he —— em in the 
seaffold-end, but, as already mentioned, it| — 

must have reached some feet north of the) 2. It is practically certain that some of 
north-west corner of the Banqueting House, the scaffold proper was under this first win- 
possibly six feet,in order to receive the planks dow, and most probably the centre of the 
laid down from the openifg broken in the scaffold was in that position. 

wall beneath the annexe window facing. 


Whitehall Street. If we add another five. o Zs is very unlikely that any of the 
feet to this portion of the scaffold-end as | *°? old reached as far as the second window 


ieing its continuation along the west front °” the west front, from the north end of the 


of the House, there would then be left about | House. 
six feet for the commencement of the scaffold | A point that may be noted in connexion 
proper before the glazed margin of the first with the north-west doorway situated in the 
west window along the front of the House north wall of the Banqueting Hall, the door- 
was reached. Starting at six feet north of way that has been long built up at the back 
this window, the scaffold proper, were it six-| and forms a cupboard in the wall, is, that 
teen feet in length, would have reached to if the back of the cupboard were now broken 
nearly midway between the sashes of the first through, the doorway would open into the 
and second windows of the middle row, on outside air, whereas formerly it opened into 
the west front, and were it twenty feet long the old annexe at the north end of the Hall. 
it would have ended close to the nearest mar-| This results from the west wall of the pre- 
gin of the second window. It is improbable sent annexe being set back further from 
that the scaffold proper was more than fifteen Whitehall Street than was the west wall of 
or sixteen feet long. A structure of that the old annexe, the latter wall, it will be 
length, if eight or nine feet wide, would have remembered, being that in which was situated 
been of quite sufficient size. the door-window through which the King 
‘Some measurements I made in connection passed out to the scaffold. 
with the Banqueting House may be here The proof that this north-west doorway in 
referred to. ' the Hall would now open into space and not 

The distance outside, from the north-west into the present annexe, if the back of the 
corner of the House to the projecting portion cupboard were removed, is found in the fact 
of the west front which contains the third, that the distance, measured inside the Hall, 
fourth and fifth windows of the three rows between the west side of the central north 
on that front, is 35 ft., and the distance from door, and the nearest margin of the north- 
the same corner to the nearest margin of the west doorway, opening now into a cupboard, 
first window in the middle row, is11 ft. The is 15 ft., whereas the distance between the 
width of the stonework separating the first west side of the central north door and the 
and second windows of this middle row is | west wall of the present annexe, measured 
about 10 ft., and the width of each window, outside the Hall, but inside the annexe, where 
including the sashes, is 5 ft. 4 ins. the staircase now ascends to this central north 
Along the north wall of the House, the door, is only about 12 ft. 4 ins. The thick- 
distance from the north-west corner to the ness of the west wall of the present annexe, 
nearest side of the large central doorway in facing Whitehall Street, being 2 ft., it is clear 
the north end of the Hall, is 29 ft., and the that if the back of the cupboard in the north- 
distance from the front, or west wall of the west doorway in the north wall of the Hall 
ouse, at its outside, to the nearest margin were cut out, the thus opened up doorway 
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passage would be outside the present annexe, 
namely, the whole width of this north-west 
doorway would open into space, about 8 ins. 
(the difference between 15ft. and 14 ft. 4 ins.) 
in front of the west wall of the present 
annexe, which faces Whitehall Street, as did 
the west wall of the old annexe. The old 
annexe west wall having been nearer to White- 
hall Street than is the west wall of the pre- 
sent annexe, was attached to the north end 
of the Banqueting House on the Whitehall 
Street side of the north-west doorway in the 
north end of the Hall, consequently the old 
annexe received this north-west doorway, 
which then, therefore opened on to the land- 
ing in the annexe. 

here can be no doubt that this north-west 
door in the north wall of the Hall, the door 
which has been built up at the back for more 
than 130 years, was the door through which 
King Charles passed from the Hall into the 
north annexe on his way to the scaffold. 

It is too long to enter here into the ques- 
tion of how the King was brought from his 
chamber at Whitehall, into the Banqueting 
Hall, on the day of his execution. The 
manner of his entry has been greatly mis- 
understood, and will be dealt with later in 
the work I hope to publish. 

A few remarks may be made concerning the 
plate now fixed under the centre window, in 
the middle row, on the west side of the Ban- 
queting House. 

On this plate is an‘inscription stating that 
the scaffold on which King Charles I. was 
executed was ‘‘ erected in front of this spot.’ 

In a recent communication to ‘N. & Q. 
(clii. 299) a writer states that he had read 
somewhere, but could not find the reference, 
‘* that when the workman arrived to fix the 
existing tablet, no one could tell him under 
which window it should go, so it was decided 
for appearance’ sake to put it under the 
centre one! ”’ 

I learnt particulars of the fixing of this 
plate from one who took an active part in 
connexion with the matter, and who has for 
many years been employed at the Banqueting 
House. The details are as follows :— 

In 1897, the Banqueting House being then, 
as it is now, in the possession of the Royal 
United Service Institution, it was decided to 
have a plate fixed under the first window 
from the north end, in the middle row, on 
the western front of the House, to indicate 


Institution, now deceased, sent my informant 
an old soldier, previously a sergeant in the 
Black Watch, with the inscribed plate, to 
the Clerk of the Works for Whitehall, re. 
questing him to send a workman to fix the 
plate, the directions being that the man sent 
was first to see the Secretary at the Banquet- 
ing House, and receive instructions as to 
where the plate was to be attached. On 
receiving this message the Clerk sent my 
informant to the foreman, to whom the same 
message was given and the plate delivered. 

The foreman sent a workman to the Ban- 
queting House, who, without seeing the 
Secretary, fixed the plate under the centre 
window on the west side. When the mistake 
was discovered, my informant was again sent 
by the Secretary to the Clerk of the Works, 
who, as on the first occasion, directed him to 
see the foreman. The latter said that it was 
immaterial where the plate was put, as no 
one knew where the King was executed, and 
he declined to incur the further expense of 
removing the plate and fixing it elsewhere. 
Nothing more was done, and under the centre 
window this plate has remained for thirty 
years, telling its erroneous tale to all who 
happen to read the inscription. The Clerk 
of the Works and the foreman in question are 
now both deceased. 

The Office of Works has charge of the 
fabric of the Banqueting House, and the 
attachment of any fixture to the building 
comes under the supervision of that Office. 

The above is the account of the transaction 
I was given. I cannot vouch for the accuracy 
of the details, but I questioned my informant 
very carefully, and have no reason for doubt- 
ing his statement. 

There can be no question that the correct 
position for the plate to be fixed is under the 
first window from the north end of the House, 
in the middle row. In front of that place 
was erected the scaffold platform on which 
} the King died. 

CHARLES HERBERT THOMPSON. 
London, W.1. 


DANTEIANA. 


WHEN, on July 4, 1925 (cxlix. 4), I 
brought the notes on the ‘ Inferno’ to 
a close, I ended them with the remark: 
‘“ Whether I shall be able to offer further 


the place where the scaffold stood on which 
Charles I was executed. 
A former Secretary of the United Service 


succeeding Cantiche of the ‘Divina Com- 
media’ time will disclose.”” As this has hap- 
| pened in my retirement and change of res 
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dence more auspiciously than I had foreseen, 
I venture to offer these suggestions as my 
leisure will permit. 
I. ‘Purg.’ i. 31. 
Vidi presso di me un veglio solo. 

On the very threshold of any comments on 
the ‘ Purgatorio’ the above line challenges 
investigation, as of more practical import 
than Dante’s departure from the then ortho- 
dox, traditional, or scholastic scheme as to the 
position or locality of Purgatory, and than 
the astronomical and allegorical values of the 
“quattro stelle’’ (of 1. 23) Two questions 
here occur to the beginner: the one textual, 
the other theological How is it that com- 
mentators have unanimously identified the 
“veglio’’ of this line with Cato of Utica? 
Though alluded to twice as the ‘‘ veglio”’ 
(here and in the next Canto. ]. 119), his name 
appears nowhere in the text, except in ‘ Inf.’ 
xiv. 15, as ‘‘ Cato senior.’”? The matter was 
settled by 1. 74: 

In Utica la morte, ove lasciasti, etc. 


The allusion could only fit Cato Junior, but 
still (a second question), how came it that 
so Christian a poet as Dante selected a pagan 
as wardén or custodian of a region which was 
reserved for the souls of those undergoing a 
process of purification to render them worthy 
of entrance into Paradise? Cary has a char- 
acteristic note in reply to this problem: 

The commentators, and Lombardi amongst 
the rest, might have saved themselves and their 
readers much needless trouble if they would 
have consulted the prose writings of. Dante 
with more diligence. In the Convito, p. 211, he 
has himself declared his opinion of the illus- 
trious Roman. ‘‘Quale uomo terreno piu 
degno fu di significare Iddio, che Catone? 
Certo nullo.” 


Lombardi’s offence was evidently his de- 


fence of Dante’s introduction of Cato into his 


poem, without reference to the Convito, and 
which commences thus: 


La supposizione, che non possa qui dal poeta 
nostro collocarsi Catone, se non per farlo un di 
passare al Paradiso, ha recato non leggero im- 
barazzo alla mente di tutti quanti hanno fin 
ora scritto sopra questo passo. 


More modern expositors, with a fuller 
knowledge, are wiser in their generation. 
Thus Dean Plumptre observes : 


The choice of Cato as the warder of Purga- 
tory appears strange enough. a virtuous 
heathen, he might have been placed with his 
wife, Marcia, in the limbus of H. ii.; as a 
suicide, he might have been lowered, like Peter 
de Vinea, to the seventh circle of Hell (H. xiii. 
); as an enemy of Cesar, he might have gone 


yet lower down. Lucan, however (probably 
also the single reference in An. viii. 670), had 
obviously impressed Dante’s mind with a pro- 
found admiration for Cato as one of the great 
heroes of the ancient world. He had chosen 
death rather than the loss of liberty (Mon. ii. 
5). He was worthy, more than any man, to be 
a type of God, whose call he obeyed even in the 
manner of his death. Marcia’s return to him 
was a parallel of the soul’s return to 
(Conv. iv. 28). . . He became the representa- 
tive instance of the law of Acts x. 35. 


I regard the last sentence of this quotation 
as the best explanation and defence of Dante’s 
‘*‘ strange choice’’ of Cato that any com- 
mentator, so far as I know, has ever produced. 
The implied parallel between the two 
heathens, Cornelius and Cato, and the appli- 
cation of Peter’s words (in the original: 
"Ev poBovpevos avrov Kiu 
épyalopevos Sextds éore) 
or law, are masterly. The Dean’s insight 
into the poet’s thought in this matter is 
unique and savours of thought reading across 
the ages. This absolves him from his com- 
monplace rendering of the line under discus- 
sion by 

I saw, hard by, an old man standing sole, 


to which the exigences of rhyme drove him. 
Bianchi is curiously silent on this episode ; 
Scartazzini remarks (inter alia) appositely : 


Lo mise dunque come custode all’ingresso del 
Purgatorio, condannandolo ed in pari tempo 
assolvendolo... Cantone @ condannato a star li 
sino al giudizio finale, allora potra entrare 
nella gioia del Paradiso; 


and Tozer supplies a thought or two worth 
reproducing here : 


The explanation of this [Dante’s choice of one 
who was a pagan and suicide to occupy the posi- 
tion of Guardian of Purgatory] is to be found 
in the estimate that was formed of Cato in the 
middle ages. Like Virgil, he was idealized; 
and in the process of idealization such points 
in his character and life as might have been 
prejudicial to him passed out of view. Dante 
himself says of him in the Convito (iv. 28, ll. 
121-3: “ Quale uomo,” etc. [ut supra]. But 
the primary cause of his selection for this par- 
ticular office is to be found in a line of Virgil 
(Aen. viii. 670), where he is describing Elysium : 
“ Secretosque pios; his dantem jura Catonem.” 


But, after all, why attempt any justifica- 
tion of Dante’s selection of Cato? If he chose 
to run counter to the theology of his day it 
was his own affair, not his critics’. Erasmus 
had just as much right to make the Religious 
Orders of his time, Benedictines, Brigitines, 
Cistercians, Augustinians (his own Order), 
the butt of his satire by his exclamation: 
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Quasi vero parum sit, dici Christianos! 
(Moria Encomium,’ ed. 1663, p. 172). 
Besides, the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ be it remem- 
bered, is, like Bunyan’s great dream, fiction, 
not reality, and as such subject to few restric- 
tions and many embellishments. 


But why did our poet call Cato ‘‘ veglio,”’ | 


and describe him in ll. 34-5 as 


Lunga la barba e di pel bianco mista 
Portava, a’suoi capegli simigliante? 
Here fiction flatly contradicts fact, but why ? 
rea has nothing better to suggest 
than: 


Dante sembra avere ignorato il fatto che 
alla sua morte M. Porcio Catone Uticense non 
aveva che 49 anni. 


Tozer is more informing: 


The reason why he is spoken of as an old 
man and gray-haired (ll. 34, 35), notwithstand- 
ing that he was only 49 years of age at the 
time of his death, is, that Lucan says of him: 
“Ut primum tolli feralia viderat arma, 
Intonsos rigidam in frontem descendere canos 


Passus erat, mostamque genis increscere bar- | 


bam.—Phars. ii. 374-6. 
II. Ibid., 74.5. 


ove lasciasti 
La veste ch’ al gran di sara si chiara. 


A lack of charity was not one of Dante’s 


vices, for here he promises, through Virgil, 
final entrance into Paradise to a positive 


heathen. Plumptre doubts this explanation, 
yet, ‘‘ looking to the position of Rifeo in 
‘Par.,’ xx. admits it as ‘‘ possibly 
Dante’s meaning.’’ Of course it is. 
pagans were always dealt with favourably 


in our poet’s theology: Virgil, Rifeo, Cato, | 
i. was 


autem docti fuerunt, fulgebunt quasi splendor | 


Trajan (‘ Par.’ x. 44). Dan. xii. 
probably in his mind all through: 


firmamenti; et qui ad justitiam erudiunt 


multos quasi stelle in perpetuas eeternitates.”’ 


(Vulgate Version). 
III. Ibid., iv. 61. 
Castore e Polluce. 

‘* We seem,’’ observes Plumptre on the pas- 
sage wedged between Il. 57-80, ‘‘in all these 
astronomical passages, to see the poet with his 
globe and astrolabe before him working out 
his problems,’”’? and adds (‘ Inf.’ xii. 113), 


“Dante, like Milton, was fond of showing | 


that the poet could also be a man of science 
(‘ Par. Lost,’ viii. 1-150).’’ Dante’s astron- 
omy (Ptolemaic) was, like his theology, anti- 
quated, whilst Milton’s was necessarily 
Copernican, albeit he uses (loc. cit.) some 
phrases of the elder system. Unlike some 


Pious | 


| more modern poets, Dante made sure of his 
astronomical premisses before he deduced his 
‘moral conclusions therefrom. As Dean 
| Church, in his classical essay on the poet, 
| observes (ed. 1897, p. 177): 
| ‘There is a charm, an imaginative charm to 
him, not merely in the sensible magnificence 
of the heavens “in their silence, and light, 
and watchfulness,’” but in the system of 
Ptolemy and the theories of astrology; and he 
_ delights to interweave the poetry of feeling and 
| of the outward sense with the grandeur—so far 
| as he knew it—of order, proportion, measured 
magnitudes, the relations of abstract forces, 
displayed on such a scene as the material uni- 
verse, as if he wished to show that imagination 
| in its boldest flight was not afraid of the com- 
pany of the clear and subtle intellect. 


One wonder’s what our poet’s verdict on 
Darwin and his latest exponent, Sir Arthur 
Keith, would have been. Presumably the 
author of the line (‘ Inf.’ iii. 115): 
Similemente il mal seme d’Adamo. 


with his Eusebian chronology of the world’s 
duration (5232), would have placed them in 
| Charon’s lethal boat. That he would have 
welded their as yet embryonic deductions into 
his poem is clear, for, to quote Dean Church 
again, 

he had anticipated the latest schools of 
modern poetry, by making not merely nature, 
but science tributary to a poetry with whose 
general aim and spirit it has little in common— 
tributary in its exact forms, even in its techni- 
calities. 

He would have gloried in the epithet obscur- 
antist. 


J. B. McGovern. 
F.S.A., SCOT., F.PH.3. 
Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 


~QCRATCH DIALS. — The undermentioned 
| scratch dials have not, I believe, received 
"any notice in printed lists. 

| Roxby Church, Lincolnshire; on a buttress 
on the S. side of the church; clearly not 
in situ. 

Walkingham Church, Nottinghamshire; 
near the E. jamb of the priest’s door; appat- 
ently this is in situ. 

Both are of the commonest type, No. II 
in Dom. E. Horne’s catalogue of varieties, 
described by him as follows: ‘‘ The stylehole 
made in a stone, with lines radiating from 
it downwards only.”’ 

I believe there is a similar dial at Straggle 
_thorpe, near Newark, but I have not seen it. 
| P. B. G. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


pouBLe PISCINAS.—In the church of 
Leonard Stanley ‘‘ there is a fine trefoil- 
headed double piscina of early English date: 
one basin has six lobes, the other four, both 
unusually deep: the basin of six lobes is 
that nearest to the high altar.’’ Has it 
been noted whether or not such double pis- 
cinas have any special significance ? 
CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


HE MARRIAGE OF CATHERINE THE 
GREAT.—In the book ‘ Catherine the 
Great,’ by Katherine Anthony (Jonathan 
Cape), it is stated (pp. 65, 66) that when her 
heroine’s marriage was arranged, the Empress 
Elizabeth of Russia put the case of the mar- 
riage between her nephew, the Grand-Duke 
(Peter 111) and the bride (a Princess of 
Anhalt Zerbst) before the Archbishop of Nov- 
gorod and the Synod to see of it was lawful, 
and that the Synod replied that the relation- 


| BR. D. BLACKMORE AND EDEN PHILL- 

POTTS.—In Report and Transactions of 
the Devonshire Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, etc. (Torquay, July, 1918), 
(vol. 1., p. 584, Miss Larter says that Mr. 
Phillpotts’s tribute to Blackmore’s memory on 
the occasion of the unveiling of the ‘‘ Mem- 
orial Window and Tablet in Exeter Cathe- 
dral, on 23 April, 1904, was widely reported.”’ 
Devon Notes and Queries, vol. iii., January, 
1904, to October, 1905, pp. 80-81, indicates 
that the unveiling took place on 26 April. I 
am anxious to verify the date, and also to 
ascertain whether a verbatim report of the 
speech was printed at the time. 

M. Buxton Forman. 


Pretoria. 


POUT ” =“ RAID.’’—It appears from the 

following, reprinted in The Times of 
August 27, 1927, from The Times of August 
28, 1827, that a hundred years ago what is 
now universally called a police raid was then 


ship between the contracting parties was not 
objected to as ‘‘ they were related on the, 
maternal side only, their relationship was | 
merely ‘the shadow of a relationship.’ On| 
p. 216 the author repeats this story about the. 
Empress. had herself married a, 
cousin when she came to Russia.” 

But did she? Not a first cousin surely, 
and the Orthodox Church forbids that only, 
unless I am mistaken. The pedigree of the 
Dukes of Holstein-Gottorp in the ‘ Cambridge 
Modern History’ says of the parents of | 
Peter III, that his father the Duke of Hol- | 
stein-Gottorp, and the mother of Catherine 
II, his wife (the latter was Johanna Eliza- 
beth of Holstein-Gottorp, Princess of Anhalt 
Zerbst) were first cousins. This would make 
the Empress and ther spouse second cousins ; 
surely a very different degree in the eyes of 
the Orthodox Church. 

A. Francis STEvAtT 
MS. BOOK OF PEDIGREES.—On p. 
181 of the Diary of Abraham de la, 
Pryme (Surtees Society, liv.) mention is 


made of a folio MS. containing arms and 
Pedigrees of sixty-five Yorkshire families, | 
“collected by Thomas Perkins of Fishlake, | 
Esq.” An editorial footnote gives an extract | 
from Thoresby’s Diary, to the effect that on | 
4 Feb., 1721, he was engaged in ‘“‘ making 
an index to Mr. Perkins’s manuscripts.” 

Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ give a clue to 
the present whereabouts of this interesting | 


volume ? P. B. G. B. | 


known as a police rout. When did the change 
take place ? 
Mansion Hovuss.—-The Justice-room was 


again crowded yesterday by persons who ex- 
pected that there would be some further in- 
formation publicly stated relative to the routed 
gaming establishment, but all is quiet in the 
city on that nead..... It is 12 years since any 
gaming establishment was set up in the city. 
The last was routed in the mayoralty of 
Alderman Bridges by the officers... . 


HaRMATOPEGOS. 


ORDSWORTH’S LIBRARY.—In 7.P.’s 
Weekly for 17 Sept. is a very interesting 


| article by Arnold Varty on ‘‘ What Words- 


worth Read,” based on a catalogue of the sale 
of Wordsworth’s library in a coachhouse at 
Rydal Mount, in July, 1859. Where is this 
catalogue? It certainly ought to be in the 
Wordsworth Collection at Dove Cottage, 
Grasmere. It contains notes of great interest 
by ‘A. W. D.’? Who was this? The sale 
included several important items: 

(a) Byron’s ‘ Works,’ 4 vols., 1830, with 
Wordsworth’s autograph. 

(b) Southey’s ‘ Vision of Judgment,’ 1821. 
Presentation copy to Wordsworth. 

(c) Wordsworth’s ‘ Works,’ 6 vols., 1837, 
bought by Thomas Kerslake of Bristol. 
(d) ‘ Political Disquisitions,’ 3 vols., 1774. 
From Thomas De Quincey to William 
Wordsworth, Grasmere, June 22nd, 1810.’’ 

(e) ‘ Epigrammaton Libri. XIIII.’ Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, presented by Walter 
Savage Landor. 

(7) Sir Thos. Browne’s ‘ Religio Medici,’ 
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1669; autographed “Wm. Wordsworth, 
given to him by Charles Lamb.” 

(g) Hone’s ‘ Table Talk,’ 2 vols., 1827, 
with Lamb’s autograph. 

(h) Poems by Robert Burns, chiefly in the 
Scottish dialect, 2 vols., 1793, with MS. mar- 
ginal glossary, ‘‘ In the handwriting of my 
dear Sister done long ago.’’ 

Can anyone say where these particular 
items now are? 

T. Cann Hucugs, F.s.a. 

Lancaster. 

SIR HENRY BROWNE. — I possess two 

letters by him. Who was he? He 
writes from ‘‘ Bromrylln,’’ on 25 Feb., 1836, 
as to a celebration of St. David’s day in Ches- 
ter. The letter is addressed to ‘‘ J. Finchett 
Maddock,’’ Chester, who was M.P. for the 
city. The second letter is dated 28 Sept., 
1843, and deals with an inscription to be 
placed on a testimonial. What testimonial is 
referred to? 

T. Cann Hucues, F.s.a. 


LIONS AND EAGLES: USE IN SYM. 

BOLISM.—A common feature in York 
stained-glass is a lion sejant and cowed on 
the one hand, as opposed to an eagle on the 
other. These are generally thought to be 
royal badges and to refer to Edward IV. But 
they are to be seen in glass before his time, 
and appear in the side canopies of the south 
transept window of Liége Cathedral, which 
was executed in 1530. What are they in- 
tended to symbolize? The only instance in 
the Bible where the two are mentioned 
together is at 2 Sam. i. 23, where they are 
used as a symbol of swiftness as opposed to 
strength. The lion can hardly be the lion of 
Judah—a type of Christ—for it is always 
sitting with its tail between its legs. 

J A. 


OSE MEDHOP: PARENTAGE. — Ed- 
mund Medhop, clerk to the Irish Parlia- 
ment, 1616. A grantee of lands in King’s Co. 
(17 James I.), also in Wexford Co. (18 
James I.). Married in 1615, Elizabeth, one 
of the daughters of Sir John Picton, of Pic- 
ton Castle, Pembrokeshire. 

In an Inquisition dated 14 Jan., 1623, 
King’s Co., Edmund Medhop is stated to 
have died 19 Sept., 1621, leaving a son, 
Francis, six years old at the time of his 
father’s death. His widow, Elizabeth (died 
later same year) to have the third part of his 
estate. This son, Francis Medhop, may have 
been later the Capt. Francis Medhop listed 
among the ‘‘ ’49 Officers.’ 


Was the aforesaid Edmund also the father 
of Rose Medhop, who married, 1639, Capt. 
Trevor Lloyd, of Bodidris yn Vale, Denbigh. 
shire, from whom descended the Lloyd family 
of Gloster, King’s Co. ? 

Any information throwing light upon the 
parentage of Rose Medhop would be grate. 


fully received. 
Wo. Luoyp. 


Lieurp BUTTER.—In Charles Pendrill’s 

‘London Life in the 14th Century’ I 
find the following: ‘‘ At that time [1377] 
butter was sold in liquid or semi-liquid form 
at the rate of three-half-pence a pint, and a 
cheese called ‘talgar’ was brought as far 
away as Wales.’’ 

It is also stated that: ‘‘ The Hanse or 
Hanseatic League were a trading company 
engaged in the importation of cheese.’’ 

What is the authority for the statement 
that in the fourteenth century butter sold 
in London was in a liquid state ? 

-R. Hepcer WaALLAce. 


ATTLE SHOWS.—Is there any record as 
‘to when and where the first cattle show 
was held in the British Isles—as distinct 
from the old cattle fairs? 
R. HepGer WaLttace. 


LK-LORE OF THE BRAMBLE.—There 

is, I believe, in various localities, a cer- 
tain amount of folk-lore and_ superstition 
associated with the bramble. Notes on these 
would be much appreciated. 

Also it would be interesting to know of any 
local names of this wayside and hedge-row 
fruit, such as ‘‘ bowowart’’ in the Cheviot 
district and ‘‘ bumblykyte’’ in Durham. 

H. Askew. 


DPOwMAN OF LINCROSS (? CINCROSS), 
CUMBERLAND. — In the register of 
Tirley, Glos., there occurs on Oct.. 4, 1733, 
the burial of Isabella Dowman, of Lincross, 
or Cincross, in Cumberland. Can anyone 
identify this place or give me any information 
about the Dowmans who lived there? 
C. Roy Hupteston. 
Little Mead, Chapel Green Lane, 
Redland, Bristol. 


E MANSFIELD McGLENNING.—Can 

any reader give me information concerl- 

ing these names? John Absolon, the water- 

colour artist married one of this name at 

Lambeth Parish Church in 1836. I am 
anxious to find out more about her family. 


G. 0. C. 
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HOUSE OF HAMILTON (See clii. 369; 
cliii. 216).—Referring to the enquiry in 
your issue of May 21, and also to Mr. Ham- 
iLT0N-EaTon’s enquiry in your last issue, 
may I give you my name and address as the 
gatherer of information for a new edition of 
Anderson’s ‘House of Hamilton.’ I have 
almost completed my researches up to the 
year 1700, and am now proceeding with the 
second portion from 1700 to the present date. 
I will gladly welcome additional information 
from your readers. 
Castle House, Grorce Hamitton, 
Park Hill, Bexley. Lieut.-Colonel. 
gk EVAN MORRICE (MORRIS) OF 
CARNARVONSHIRE.—Can any reader 
throw light on this person, and on the stock 
he sprang from? It a — he was Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Exeter, 1594, dying 
1605. His son, Sir William Morrice, was 
born at St. Martin’s, Exeter, Nov. 6, 1602. 
Am I correct in surmising the mother to be 
Mary, daughter of John Castle Scobchester, 
Ashbury, Devon, who became third wife of 
Sir Nicholas Prideaux of Solden, who died 
Oct. 2, 1647? ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
RST BRITISH TAPESTRY FOR WIND- 
SOR CASTLE.—It would be of interest 
to ascertain the name of those who undertook 
to produce the material described in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, also where it was made, 
and the cost :— 
From The Times of Sept. 20, 1827. 


Wixpsor Castte Tapestry.—The first order 
given by His Majesty for silk drapery of 
British manufacture for the State rooms of 
Windsor Castle is nearly completed, although 
but four looms have been employed upon it. 
{t is almost ———— to give an equate 
idea of the richness of the manufacture in- 
tended for the Castle, and the best judges who 
have seen it are decidedly of the opinion that 
it is far_superior to anything produced in 
France. For the principal room of the suite 
of State apartments of the Castle the drapery 
1s composed of crimson velvet on the richest 
satin ground, and is embellished by a large 
tulip-figured pattern. Between the figures a 
space of about one inch and a half is left, and 
here appears the satin ground, richly corded. 
This forms a relief of the most splendid char- 
acter. His Majesty, we are told, on choosing 
the pattern, instantly perceived that some- 
was to dispel the heaviness 
displayed by the raised velvet figure of the 
Ip, and suggésted with exquisite taste that 
the satin ground should appear prominently. 
s has been done, and the effect which will 
produced, when the apartments shall have 
hung and fighted up, will be splendid in 

the extreme. 


J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


Replies. 


WILL-O’-THE-WISP. 
(cliii. 190, 231). 


(THERE must be thousands of people whe 
h 


ave witnessed this spontaneous ignition of 
bubbles of marsh gas(Methane)generated from 


decaying vegetation under water and form- 


ing a highly explosive compound when mixed 
with the oxygen of the air. The finest dis- 
play I ever saw was among the reeds on the 
banks of the Weiher, at Langen-Schwalbach, 
in the torrid August of 1893, when I made 
notes of the occurrence. The little flames 
darted backwards and forwards, or sprang 
into the air incessantly, and with other visi- 
tors I watched them for a long time. I shall. 
be surprised if you get no replies from Ire- 
land. I saw the ingnis fatuus often in the 
marshes on Clare I. (Co. Mayo) in the equally 
torrid August of 1911, and many others of 
the scientists who were there then, upon the 
Royal Irish Academy’s Survey, saw them also. 
Epwarp Heron-ALien. 


This name and its various synonyms are 
the offspring of popular ignorance, and they 
seem to have arisen from the _ phosphor- 
escence seen on decaying vegetable matter. 
This manifestation must at all times have 
been very puzzling, and I do not know the 
cause of it. There was a wood near a school 
adjoining Sheffield, where I was a boarder, 
into which I used to go after dark with other 
boys. Here we saw scattered all over the 
ground pieces of luminous rotten wood, which 
the people called ‘‘ spunk,’”” and I see in 
Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary that 
‘‘ spunkie”’ is a name of the ignis fatuus. 
One night I put a piece of this ‘“ spunk ”’ 
into my pocket, and laid it on the sill of my 
bedroom window. It gave out no heat, but it 
retained its ghastly brightness during the 
night, and I was not easy about it. So after 
some hours’ sleep I woke in the dark, and 
flung it out of the window. I was then 
about eleven years old. 

8. O. Appy. 


By enquiry in two distinct rural districts I 
find spots—in both cases ground sloping 


towards a stream—connected with traditional 
sight of the will-o’-the-wisp. In one case the 


inhabitant who was reported to have seen it 
was the wise woman, or curer of warts of 


the parish, and known to me personally in 
my childhood. Another case was that of a 
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woman, now middle-aged, who says she was 
always told ‘‘ never go that path—the will-o’- 
the-wisp will draw you into the water.’’ She 
told me that this field was named ‘‘ Will of 
the downs.”’ 

CoUNTRYMAN. 


There are only two spontaneously inflam- 
mable gases, and I believe there are spots 


yher' i is P 
where one of these is formed naturally This Magen of sed 


might explain the will-o’-the-wisp. 
Science Master. 


St. MAGNUS-THE-MARTYR (cliii. 

s.v. ‘St. Bride’s, Fleet. St.’ 121, 173).— 
I have read with much interest the remarks 
by the Rev. H. T. Fynes-Curnton, rector of | 
the Church of St. Magnus, London Bridge, at 
the last reference, to which it seems right 
that I should make some reply. I am glad 


to hear on his authority that the Bishop does | 2 conjecture. 


known. Newcourt in his ‘ Repertorium’ 


selects him as the patron saint of the church 
‘of St. 


Magnus, London Bridge, because 
‘‘there were divers other Martyrs of this 


_name, but none of them of whom such specia] 
notice is taken.”’ 
writers, 


He is followed by other 
but Baring-Gould considers the 
account of the Saint of Cappadocia apocry- 
hal. He mentions that there is a St, 


same name Bishop of Anagni, both commem- 


orated on Aug.19, in the Roman Martyrology. 


Experts are agreed that the question of: these 
early saints and martyrs is very obscure; 


_according to a learned correspondent there 


were as many as twenty-three of them. The 
Rector may be right in thinking that the 
church was founded centuries before the time 


_of the Norman Conquest, but this is merely 


At least we are on firm ground 


not believe it to have been originally dedi- | in accepting the evidence of the Westminster 


cated in honour of the Scandinavian Earl of 
Orkney, who was murdered by his cousin 
Hako at dates variously given as 1104,. 
1106, 1110 and ‘‘1116 or thereabouts.’’ 
I also gather from his note that the patronage 


or the ‘‘ principal’ patronage, of a church. 


can be transferred from one Saint to another, 
an arrangement which seems to 
misapprehension.”’ 

The special object I had in view, when I 


referred to St. Magnus in my reply at the. 


second reference, was to prove the early date 
of this church. I was repeating at greater 
length what I had written in a contribution 
to the Journal of the London Society, Janu- 
ary, 1924, in an effort to stimulate public 
interest in the City churches designed by 
Wren, many of which, including that of St. 
Magnus, were then threatened with destruc- 


invite | 


Domesday Chartulary. 
Norman. 


‘“(VENTRES ” OF ENGLAND (cliii. 209). 

—In The Times for Sept. 24, 1923, Mr. 
_R. Cary Gilson, the Headmaster of King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, gave as the 
centre of England a point between the vil- 
_lages of Minworth and Curdworth, seven 
_miles N.N.E. of the Town Hall of Birming- 
ham, eight miles N.W. of Meriden Cross, and 
nearly twenty miles west of the intersection 
of the Fosse Way with Watling Street at 
| High Cross. This was the result of a problem 
which he set to about fifty young students of 
geography. An outline map of England, 
, including Wales but excluding all islands, 
_was traced on their cardboard and cut out 
| with sharp scissors. The centre of gravity 
of the piece of cardboard was then deter- 


tion. It seemed that some good might be ©. 

done by showing that most of them were mined, and the mean result was as above. 
founded much earlier than was generally sup- | L. R. M. Srracnay. 
posed. I had already written a paper on) Birmingham University. 


tne Church of St. Magnus, published among | 
the T'ransactions of the St. Paul’s Ecclesiolog- | 


ical Society in 1915, but the earliest refer- | 
ence to it I could then find was in a will of | 
1291. I drew attention to the fact that there | 


Your correspondent may be interested in 
the following list, which appeared in the 
Observer some months ago :— 


Meriden (near Coventry), which has an 


were only three churches in England dedi- | ancient stone supposed to commemorate the 


cated to a saint of this name. 


| discovery. 


As to the task of attempting to trace the, Axe Edge Hill (near Buxton), for the 
particular St. Magnus in whose honour the Same reason. 7 ie oe 
church was originally dedicated, I confess) Atherstone, Warwick—a stone inscribed 
that it was rash of me to suggest St. Magnus ‘‘ London, 100 miles; Liverpool, 100 miles; 
of Cesarea in Cappodocia, supposed to have | Lincoln, 100 miles.” 
been martyred a.p. 276, but he was an early Naseby, which, according to Carlyle, 
saint of whom something appeared to be ‘‘stands nearly in the heart of England”; 
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he mentions the fanciful derivation from PROVERBS OF CROSS-PURPOSE (cliii. 

“ navel.” | 209).—The original Latin in Busbequius 
Tixall, of the passage quoted by H. F. is this: 

the Lizar armouth an and’s En | Nem same feri netult, ut d 

accepted as the North, South, East and West | Cathaio ‘de 

points of measurement. | vicina regione retulerit, et, juxta proverbium, 
Leamington (suburb), where an oak tree’ pe og postularem, mihi de ligone 

is the centre of pilgrimage. | 
Tarporley, because it occupies an almost) Epist. iv., p. 329 in the 1660 Elzevier edition. 


‘entral position on the central meridian of | The proverb has its earliest known expres- 


the Ordnance Survey triangulation of Eng- | sion in the Greek iambic line: 
land. dary ia idbas. 
graphical reasons. | This is included by Erasmus in his ‘Adagi- 
A point between Minworth and Curdworth | orum Chiliades, Il. ii., xlix, under the head- 
(N.N.E. of Birmingham), because if a map| ing ‘‘ Falces postulabam.” He gives the 
of England and Wales be cut out in card-. Latin rendering : 


board and made to balance on a pin-point, 
that spot marks the centre of gravity. |<" De garrulitate,” chap. 20, 512 E F, where 


he says that if we wish to answer aright we 
VI CENTURY ST. PAUL’S (cliii. 189, must have an exact understanding of the 
231).—There is a list of all the Canons intention of the querist. — . 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, with a description , The line is quoted in Suidas’s Lexicon, and 
of their canonries, in the Valor Ecclesiasticus | in several of the collections in Leutsch and 
of 1535, vol. i., pp. 363-366. The Valor is| Schneidewin’s ‘Corpus Paroemiographorum 
usually spoken of as ‘‘The King’s Book,’? Graecorum.’ It may be seen also in Joseph 
and it is still authoritative for the amounts Scaliger’s Stromateus of Greek Proverbs in 
of firstfruits and tenths collected from cer-| metre, all of which Mark Pattison incorrectly 
tain benefices by Queen Anne’s Bounty; and supposed to be versified by Scaliger himself. 
it may be consulted in many old libraries. (‘Essays,’ i. p. 217). 

The reference now given shows the follow-. An English parallel to the Greek saying 
ing dignitaries in order with names and_ would be to ask for oranges and be told ‘“‘ Yes, 
descriptions of each, with its incumbent in we have no bananas.” 
1535:—Dean, Precentor, Chancellor, Treas- Epwarp BeEnsty. 


urer, four Archdeacons, thirty Prebendaries, EDALLION FOUND AT WINGHAM, 


twelve minor Canonries with prebends es 
attached, and three minor Canonries with N.S.W. (cliii. 172, 213).—In my collec- 


an office not a prebend. One Prebendal tion I have two counters of the type men- 
stall was unfilled on the stated ground that tioned. . 5 

most of the endowment was lost in the sea... 1. Obv. Head of Queen Victoria. Ins. 
There were also thirty-seven Chantries, the The Sovereign of Civilization.” Rev. 
description of which takes up the following Gentleman seated on a chair, with cards in 


three pages. his hand, facing left; in front, half a table 
W. E. Varau. | With cards and counters on it. Made of 
Barton-on-Humber. brass. Ins. ‘‘ Keep your temper.”’ 


AYRO (cliii. 156).—This is doubtless a| ,, 2, bv. Head of Queen Victoria. Ins. 
V varied spelling of the Yorkshire and Lin- Victoria Regina.” Date 1846 in exergue. 
colnshire name Varah, properly pronounced Rev. Lady seated in chair, with cloak 
to rhyme with Sarah. The spelling Varah thrown over the back, facing right, holding 
has been constant in the Hundred of Straf-| C@74s; opposite, half a table, with centre 
forth and Hallamshire since the seventeenth es; made of copper. Ins. Keep your 
century as evidenced by Church registers. It temper. 
is probably the same name as spelt Verrour| _ Although my two pieces are not a pair, it 
in a Lincoln will of 1327. Nothing appears is evident they were struck in pairs, and 
to be known of its origin. placed together represent a card game of 

W. E. Vanan. | the period. 
Barton-on-Humber. L. A. VIpLER. 
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FAR RINGS AND THEIR EFFECT ON 

EYESIGHT (cliii. 100).—When I saw 
F.G.’s query it reminded me that an uncle 
of mine, a farmer in Devon, always wears 
ear-rings, and as I was to visit there last 
month I thought it would be a good oppor- 
tunity to get some experiences and particu- 
lars first hand. I asked him many questions 
regarding his ear-rings, and he told me that 
as a boy he suffered very much from weak and 
sore eyes, and his mother, pn the advice 
of neighbours, decided to try the remedy of 
having his ears pierced. When he was about 
twelve she took him to a jeweller in a neigh- 
bouring town, who performed the operation 
and inserted a pair of little gold rings, which 
he recommended should be changed in the 
course of a month or two for thicker ones,— 
then these to be replaced by the thin ones, 
which, before the holes healed, were to be 
exchanged again for the thick ones. This pro- 
cedure was to keep up the irritation of the 
lobes, which was to benefit the eyes. 

The practice was adopted, and my uncle had 
his ear-rings changed by his mother when- 
ever the perforations appeared to be about 
healing up, needless to say not always with- 
out objection from him, as it kept his ears 
continually sore. 

Anyway, the remedy proved very successful, 
and the lobes were eventually allowed to heal, 
by which time the wearer had become so 
accustomed to wear ear-rings that he decided 
to keep them. 

I asked him if, as a boy, he did not feel 
strange with them. He says, at first he did, 
but as there was another boy at his school 
who wore them for the same reason as he did, 
and two or three men in the district who had 
ear-rings, the novel feeling soon wore off, and 
after his ears had healed properly the found 
the rings gave such pleasant sensations he 
would not take them out. 

The rings he has in now were inserted about 
fourteen yeurs ago, in replacement of original 
ones, which had became thin and worn; one 
was broken at the joint and came out. The 
jeweller he went to furnished him with a 
special pair for permanent wear, which can- 
not be easily taken out. They have no hinges 
or joints other than that which was open 
to enable them to be inserted; they were 
closed and fastened with pliers. It took the 
jeweller, my uncle says, nearly an hour to 


put them in, properly secure them and finish | & 


off the fastening perfectly smooth. They are 
quite half an inch in diameter, rather thicker 
than those usually worn by ladies, and they 
pass through the thickest part of the lobes 


so as to cause maximum irritation to the ear, 
My uncle insists that this is of importance 
and he attributes their success to it. 
I wear ear-rings myself. My ears wer 
pierced when a girl of fourteen, but of cours 
only to provide facilities for wearing orna. 
ments. Ordinarily the operation is all but 
painless, and I must say I do appreciate the 
pleasant feeling one experiences in weari 
ear-rings. A girl I know who had worn the 
little plain rings from almost infancy, 
strongly resented their removal, as they “ felt 
so nice,’’ and I think this may explain why 
one sees so many elderly women wearing plain 
rings which are probably never taken out, 
CONSTANCE. 


R. EDMOND HALLEY (clii. 389; cliii. 
123, 188, 212).—If Halley in his letter 
to Hevelius, Nov. 2, 1678, had meant that he 
had completed his twenty-second year, he 
would probably have used the perfect tense 
attigit,’’ ‘“‘ has just reached,’ i.e., on Oct. 
29. The present tense ‘‘ attingit,” “is 
just reaching,”’ indicates that he was entering 
on that year, i.e., that he was born in 1667. 
Tuis date agrees with the ‘‘ aged 16”’ of the 
‘ Alumni Oxonienses’ (July, 1673), and per- 
haps the reason given for his not travelling, 
his youth, gains extra point, if he was only 
just twenty-one years of age and master of his 
own movements. W.J.H 

Lyme Regis. 

JOHN STILWELL (cliii. 209).—Assum- 

ing that the inscription is genuine (the 
orthography seems a little doubtful, and 
there are a great many forgeries about just 
now), John Stilwell was a drawer (or 
waiter) at ‘‘ ye Flaming soord Russil Street 
Covint Garden,’”’ and therefore could not have 
kept this ‘‘ shop.” 

The mention of the word ‘‘ Drawear,” 
proves that the ‘‘ Flaming soord ”’ was an im 
or tavern, as also may have been ‘‘ye 3 
Pidgings in halfe-moone  street.’’ This 
latter thoroughfare may have been the well- 
known one in Piccadilly. 

These old samplers usually have a date on 
them, but this apparently has none. 

E. E. Newrov. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. THWAYTES, 164 

OR 1846 (cliii. 136, 196).—There is 4 
ood account of Laura Bell (afterwards Mn. 
Thistlethwayte), in ‘The Annals of Hamp 
stead,’ 1912, together with a portrait of her 
in her youth, which may perhaps settle the 
enquiry at the first reference. 
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Towards the end of her life she lived 
almost the life of a recluse at a house at West 
End Green, Hampstead, called Woodbine 
Cottage, where she died. 


l often saw Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone when | 


they came to visit her here about 1890. 
Emmanuel Church and the adjoining roads 
now cover the site of her somewhat exten- 


sive grounds, in which she used to keep tame | 
A notice warned trespassers to | 


deer. 
“beware of Man Traps and Spring Guns.”’ 
EK. E. Newron. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


WENTWORTH (cli. 281).—In looking over 
some correspondence received in 1923, I 
came across some scraps of information about 
the members of the Wentworth family, about 
whom E. D. E. T. inquires. 

One note contains the information that 


Thomas Wentworth of Bramley, whose de- 


scendants claim to be the male representatives 
of Peter Wentworth of Henbury, and entitled 
to the honours declared to be extinct, was 
taken away when a baby from Wakefield to 
Bramley. He appears to have been known 
by some other name at Bramley, for my in- 
formation says that his real name was dis- 
covered and the register of his baptism has 
been found in Wakefield Cathedral, and his 
career at Bramley successfully traced. 

Another note says that Thomas Wentworth 
was the only son of George Wentworth, the 
heir-presumptive who is described ‘‘ died 
unmarried.’’ This George died May, 1783, 
having had four children, baptised at Wake- 
field Cathedral. He was buried there. Be- 
yond giving the name of George’s wife as 
Mary, nothing further regarding her iden- 
tity is recorded. 

Neither the record of marriage nor burial 
has, as yet, come to light, although a careful 
search was being made for them. 


Thomas Wentworth’s descendants, or at 
least some of them, are still residing at 
Bramley. 

H. Askew. 


POLK-ETY MOLOGY : TOW LAW (cliii. 

135, 177, 193, 214).—In my note at the 
second reference I did not attempt an explan- 
ation of the peculiar Durham _ place-name 
Tow Law. The origin of the initial element 
presents a puzzle to place-name students, and 
hitherto no acceptable derivation has been 
advanced. 

The late William Morley Egglestone, an 
ardent student of almost everything asso- 
cated with the upper reaches of the Wear, 


published in 1886 an interesting book, ‘ Wear- 
dale Names of Field and Fell,’ wherein he 
makes these remarks :— 


Three miles from Wolsingham we find the 
; curious name Tow Law, and there is a couplet 
beginning 

Tow Law, happy land, 
but this gives no clue to the origin of the 
initial component. In connection with leases 
of pits, in Bishopric records of 1457-76 occur 
the names of Raley, Tofthills, Caldhirst, Hart- 
gill, and Tollawe, which might suggest the hill 
where the toll was collected. 


The Rev. Charles E. Jackson, who pub- 
lished his ‘ Place-Names of Durham ’ in 1916, 
leaves the name severely alone. 

The late J. R. Boyle, in his fine work, ‘ The 
_County of Durham: its Castles, Churches, 
_and Manor Houses ’ (1892) added to it ‘ An 
| Essay on the Place-Names of the County of 
Durham, with a Glossary,’ but he also is 
silent on the matter. 

Professor Allen Mawer, of the English 
Place-Name Society, published in 1920 ‘ The 
Place-Names of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham.’ He thus deals with the name:— 
““Tow Law (Wolsingham). 1423-33 Tollawe. 
Possibly ‘ hill of Tolla or Toli,’ v. Tone 
supra.’ It may be of interest to give what 
he says about Tone: 

Tone. 1182 Toliand 1296 id. 1568 Tonande 
1592. Towlands 1663 Tone Louse 1693 Tow- 
lands alias Tone House. {I have omitted 
the sources. ] 

A difficult name. Alternative suggestions 
may be offered:—(1) toli-land, i.e., land on 
which toll is paid, though no such compound 
ison record. (2) O. E. Tollan-land (cf. tollan- 
dene B.C.S. 689), i.e. Tolla’s land or “ land of 
Toli,” a Scand. name common in England. 
(3) cf. S.Sw. toland—tow or flax land (Lind- 
roth p. 48). 

A few years ago the Rev. J. E. Hull con- 
tributed a series of articles to the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle on Durham Place-Names. 
| His remarks are: ‘‘ Tow Law—O.E.. towhus 
| is a spinning house. Perhaps there was 
| something of the kind at this place.’ 

It may not be out of place to say that in 
Durham tow (rhyme with now) is used to 
indicate tarred rope which when frayed out 
was sometimes used for lighting purposes. A 
common phase is tarry tow when speaking of 
such. Does this, suggest the hill being used 
in the past as a beacon ? 


H. Askew. 
HOLY WELLS (cliii. 99, 141, 191).—I am 


grateful to Mr. F. A. Epwarps for his 
additions to my County lists of Holy Wells. T 
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think he will find that the two referenceswhich 
he criticizes are correct. Mr. R. C. Walters’ 
account of the Gloucestershire Wells ap- 
peared in The Bristol Times (see Discovery, 
November, 1926, p. 393), and has not been 
issued in book form. I understand that the 
St. Stephen’s Press, Bristol, is shortly going 
to publish a work by Mr. Walters on ‘ The 
Ancient Wells, Springs and Holy Wells of 
Gloucestershire.’ 

The name of the author of the Somerset- 
shire collection is Horne, and I did not con- 
sider it necessary to insert his title. His 
book is called ‘ Holy Wells of Somerset,’ as 
stated, and was published in 1923 by the 
Folk Press, of London. 

Peter B. G. BINNALL. 

[The author of ‘Holy Wells of Somerset’ 
is our correspondent Dom Ethelbert Horne. 
We greatly fear that Mr. Edwards has been 
misled by a printer’s error (“ Thorne bp in 
our notice of the book at cxlvi. 56. his 
was corrected at ibid. p.92, and note of the 
corrigendum also appears in the index.] 


LASSERRE (cliii. 209).—There are copies 
of ‘Les Saints Evangiles. Traduction 
nouvelle par H. Lasserre,’ editions 1887 and 
1888, in the British Museum, where a num- 
ber of other books by him and several about 
him will also be found. The latter include 
R. F. Clarke’s ‘ The Pope and the Bible. An 
explanation of the case of M. Lasserre. 1889,’ 
and William Wright’s ‘ The Power behind 
the Pope; with translation of the preface to 
the gospels by Henri Lasserre,’ both of which 
are also in the Wigan Public Reference 
Library. Biographical information concern- 
ing Lasserre seems to be scarce. There is no 
entry in the ‘ Catholic Encyclopedia,’ nor in 
the other usual reference books. His full 
name appears to be Paul-Joseph-Henri de 
Monzie Lasserre. 


UFFRAGAN BISHOPS: THEIR STYLE 
AND TITLE (cliii. 137, 213).—This sub- 
ject was discussed in 11 S. v. 36, when a 
correspondent stated that Mr. Matthews, as 
Home Secretary, had ruled that suffragan 
bishops were entitled to be addressed as ‘‘ My 


Lord. LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


LLEGITIMATE ROYALTIES, 1760—1800 
(clii. 119, 159, 195, 285; cliii. 106). — 
Elizabeth Venner, married in 1828 (then of 
Hornsey, Middlesex) is said to have been a 
daughter of King George IV. Further details 
will be esteemed. 


R. Brncuam ADAMs. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ERCHANT’S MARKS (cliii. 137, 177), 
Your correspondent may like to know of 

a paper on this subject which was read before 
the British Archeological Association on 18 
May, 1892, and printed in the Association's 
Journal, vol. xlix, parti. It was contributed 
by Cecil T. Davis, and contains twenty-seven 
reproductions of these marks drawn to scale, 

AmBrRose Heat. 


MOURNER AS OCCCUPATION (celiii. 155, 

195).—The occupation of mourner, wailer, 
or weeper is surely a very ancient one. On the 
palimpsest portion of brass preserved in Har. 
row Church, Middlesex, there is at the foot 
of the column a small figure, seated, with 
long liripipe, and with hands to face, evi- 
dently a professional mourner. The date of 
the engraving is c. 1370. May not the 
““ mutes ’’ of last century have been the last 
of this profession ? 

Water E. 


NICHOLAS SANDERS (cliii. 189. See also 
223).—Among the Sloane MS. (3722, f. 72) 
is ‘ De visibili monarchia; quod Papa non 
sit Antichristus, 1592,’ by Nicholas Sanders, 
‘“* Papal delegate in England.” 
J. ARDAGH. 


Nicholas Sanders could hardly have been 
vicar of Ewell in 1577, as at that time, and 
for some years previous, he was_ residing 
abroad, and was taking an active share in the 
fitting out of Sir Thomas Stukeley’s expedi- 
tion, originally intended for Ireland, but 
eventually diverted to Morocco. As is well 
known, this expedition ended in disaster. 
Stukeley was killed in August, 1578, at the 
battle of Kasr al Kebir. 

H. Askew. 


ETTER OF ROBERT BURNS: HIS 

FRIEND CLARKE (cliii. 208).—In the 

six volume edition of the ‘ Works of Robert 

Burns,’ published 1877-1879, at Edinburgh, 

by William Paterson, there are three letters 

from Burns addressed to Mr. James Clarke, 
schoolmaster. 

The first letter is dated 10 Jan., 1792, and 
is addressed to ‘‘ Mr. James Clarke, School- 
master, Moffat.’”? The second letter, dated 
17 Feb., 1792, and addressed as before, con- 
gratulates Clarke on a recent triumph, but 
the following note is given by the editor: 
‘‘ Notwithstanding the ‘triumph,’ it is er 
tain that Clarke still continued to require, 
and did obtain, assistance from our poet, and 
he soon relinquished his situation at Moffat 
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to a similar one in Forfar. The reader will 
hear of him again in 1796.”’ 

Under date June 26, 1796 (vol. vi. p. 194) 
the letter quoted by your correspondent is 
reprinted, but is much larger and a note is 
given that the letter, executed in facsimile | 
printing, has been long in circulation. The 
address is given as Mr. James Clarke, 
Schoolmaster, Forfar. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


[ FROM LORD COMBER-) 

MERE: PORTRAIT AND IDENTI-, 
FICATION SOUGHT (cliii. 208).—The por- 
trait of Lord Combermere painted by Mrs. 
Pearson is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
being presented by his widow, Viscountess 
Combermere, in 1872. The artist, Mrs. 
Charles Pearson (née Mary Martha Dutton) 
was born in 1799, and early in life married 
Charles Pearson, a city solicitor, who after- 
wards became a Member of Parliament. She 
died in London, 15 April, 1871. The por-. 
trait of Viscount Combermere was painted in 
1823; between 1821 and 1842 Mrs. Pearson 
exhibited many other portraits at the Royal 
Academy, the British Institution, and at 
Suffolk Street. 

The D.P.G.M. of the Province of Cheshire 
referred to in the letter of 1836 would be 
W. Bro. John Finchett Maddock. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ILLIKIN: ENTWISLE (10 S. iii. 6; 
clii. 390, s.v. ‘ Dr. Edmund Halley ’).— | 
Mr. R. J. Beevor, M.A., sends me an abstract 
of will of Margaret Entwisle, as follows: 


Margaret Entwisle, of Ludgate Hill, spin- | 
ster. ‘To Mrs. Millikin my diamond ring; to! 
my great nephew James Parry Millikin my | 
gold watch. ‘‘I desire to be buried as private- 
ly as possible with my father and mother, etc., 
in the parish of St. Edmund the King in) 
Lombard Street if I die in London; if not, | 
then where I die as its quite a matter of 
indifference to me.” Residue to nephew Halley | 
Benson Millikin, sole executor. Dated ap. | 
29, 1789; proved Mar. 2, 1793, by Halley Ben- | 
son Millikin. | 

Evucene F. McPIke. 


EFERENCE WANTED (cliii. 120, 232). — | 
J The saying, ‘“‘ Every Englishman is an 
island”? (Jeder Englander ist eine Insel), | 
occurs among the ‘Fragments’ of Novalis) 


(Friedrich von Hardenberg, 1772—1801). | 
It is No. 975 among the “ Anthropological | 
Fragments” in the edition by ermann | 


Friedemann (Part iii, p. 117) in Bong’s ‘ Gold- | 
ene Klassiker-Bibliothek,’? Berlin, etc., n.d. | 
The saying may have been proverbial. 
L. M. STRACHAN. 
Birmingham University. 
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QUERIES. 
The Library. 


London, being a Comprehensive Survey of the 
History, Tradition, and Historicai Associa- 


tions of Buildings and Monuments, ar- 
ranged under streets in Alphabetical 
Order. By George H. Cunningham. (J. M. 


Dent and Sons. £1 1s. net). 


| A GREAT deal of work must have gone to 


the compilation of this book, notwith- 
standing that original research in the strict 
sense ot the word has not, as the author 
modestly avows, been expended upon it. The 
main line of interest—though by no means 
the exclusive one—is personal. Street by 
street were are told who lived in what house 
where anything interesting of the kind is to 
Not only so, but fictitious char- 


set in their places, and the budding Dickens- 
ian in particular will here find short cuts 
in every direction to the London of Dickens. 
We have, though, some littie quarrel with 
Mr. Cunningham in regard to his choice of 
the fiction to he represented. Some of it is 
trivial, sure to be forgotten in a few years, 
and fills space better deserved by work which 
will last while English lasts. There is no 
mention of any character of Jane Austen’s, 


| yet Khnor and Marianne Dashwood and Jane 
and Elizabeth Bennet spent time to some 


purpose in London; nor is any street thus 
lilustrated by its figuring in a novel of 
Trollope’s. Again, the houses marked by the 
London County Councii might well have 
heen systematically recorded. It would, per- 
haps, not be reasonable to expect every 
church in London to find place here, but we 
think the curious little Church of Ascension 
in the Bayswater Road with Shields’s paint- 
i lines. the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral nothing is said 
except that the hell tower is 283 feet high, 
which only serves to introduce the suicide 
But the 
Cathedral has many points of interest. In 
some cases, too, Mr. Cunningham adopts what 
he finds with too little criticism. He says, 
without giving authority or explanation that 
the first church at Westminster was built by 
Freemasons between 605 and 616; and states 
with equal certainty that Charles I stepped out 
on to the scaffold from the centre window of the 
Hall facing Whitehall, the win- 
dows fronting Whitehall being at that time 
all blank, all of which are at any rate dis- 
putable. 

We do not wish to dwell only on slips and 
omissions as if these had chiefly struck 
us; the criticisms above are offered as 
hints for a possible reprinting. So far as 
we have tested them the notes on streets 
and house occupation are good as well as 
abundant—and particularly good in giving 
minor celebrities and minor 
events in the life of greater persons. Indeed, 
one returns again and again to appreciation 
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of the great industry and determination that 
must have been required to get so many 
minute tacts together, and then, added to 
that, appreciation for the love of London, 
the quick feeling for her greatness, variety 
and unique character, which in greater or less 
degree are evident on every page. The book 
is beautifully printed and pleasant to handle, 
and while it will hardly do for one’s only 
book on London, it will give its owner much 
information and entertainment, and_ prob- 
ably find itself as often as any in his hands. 


Trevisa’s Dialogus. Edited with an introduc- 
tion by Aaron Jenkins Perry. (Humphrey 
Milford for the Early English Text Society. 
£1 5s. net). 

‘HIS edition is made from the MSS. Harl. 
1900; St. John’s Coilege, Cambridge, 

H. 1; Add 24194; 

Library. The introduction gives us a notable 

exampie of the best American scholarship. 

it discusses the first early MSS. and printed 
editions, characterizing and relating to one 
another the five Middle-English MSS. on which 
the text is based. There exist also a copy of 
the Methodius tract in a Northern dialect, 
and a rather mysterious MS. at Burleigh 
House, precious as containing a second copy 
of the Methodius tract in Southern English, 
which no one seems to have been able to lay 
hands on since 1845. The Latin MSS. of the 
three dialogues from which Trevisa_ trans- 
lated still exist in fairly considerable numbers, 
and Professor Perry sets out the principal 
ones. The Dialogus inter Militem et Clericum 
was printed in English in the sixteenth cen- 
tury (the version is printed paraliel with the 
text derived from the MSS.) and comparison 
of that edition with the present text and with 
the original, which Professor Perry’s work 
enables us to follow in detail, points to its 
having been made from a MS. of the Dialogus 
closer to Trevisa’s translation than are the 
five MSS. now extant. The printed edition 
omits a long note of Trevisa’s on the majesty 
ot Christ; an omission which it seems reason- 
able to impute to editorial revision. Trevisa’s 
life remains in its obscurity. Our author has 
chiefly to show, as to his birth, that no state- 
ment on the subject carries any weight, but 


Stowe 65 and Chetham’s | 


that Trevisas were found at Crokadon, where, 


he has been said to have been horn, for gen- 
erations after his day. Trevisa’s name as a 
fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, crops up in 
Close Rolls and Patent Rolls of Richard II as 
implicated in a disturbance at the College, 
and expelled with others from Oxford. He 
spent the greater part of his life at Berkeley, 
where he is said to have been first domestic 
chaplain at the Castle, then Vicar of the Par- 
ish. He was olso Canon of “Westbury Colleg- 
ate Church” and what this was has been ex- 
haustively investigated by Professor Perry, who 
makes it clear that it was Westbury-on-Trym, 
and to clinch the argument yet further adds 
a goodly array of references from the Patent 


Rolls. The date of 'Trevisa’s death, variously 
put at 1399, 1400, 1409, 1410, and 1412, has been 
settled by the unprinted Bishops’ Register at 
Worcester Cathedral which, under date 1402, 
records the appointment of a successor. 

The third of the three works included in this 
volume (Dialogus inter Militem et Clericum; 
Fitz Ralph’s Defensio Curatorum, and Methods 
ius’s ‘ Beginning and End of the World’ 
Professor Perry sees ground to withdraw 
from Trevisa. One of the best sections 
in the introduction is the discussion of the 
question whether or no Trevisa translated the 
bible. The weight of authoritative opinion will 
be seen to veer in Trevisa’s favour. Unless 
some unexpected and considerable discovery is 
made we should think Professor Perry’s intro- 
duction will prove the last word on Trevisa. 


Hartley through the Ages. By the Rey, 
Gerard W. Bancks. (Published by the 
author at Hartley Rectory, Longfield, Kent). 


HE author, who is the Rector of Hartley, 
closes his book with the prediction that, at 

no distant future, this once small Kentish vil- 
lage, already considerably enlarged, will 
attain to municipal status and become a town. 
All the more useful then will be found this 
work, which traces its vid boundaries, de 
scribes its old appearance and condition at 
different dates, and preserves record of its 
chief personages. In his discussion of the 
name Hartley Mr. Bancks hesitates between 
Heorot-leah and a derivation from the name of 
the Wendish deity Heorotha. We should con- 
tinue to favour the earlier suggestion. Among 
names associated with the place are Evelyn and 
Daniel Detoe,who is said to have lived for a time 
in a house near the Black Lion inn, and there to 
have written *‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ But the pre 
dominant name for two centuries and more, 
from 1550 onwards, 1s Sedley. Before their 
day the most noted ijiord of the manor was 
Warwine de Montchensie, at the end of the 
twelfth century. The author has not 80 
much material to his hand as many _pal- 
ishes supply, for the church registers only go 
hack to the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; but he supplements from old wills pre 
served in the Courts of Rochester and Canter- 


ury. 

The church, standing on foundations laid 
probably in the eleventh century contains some 
Norman work, but was much reconstructed in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It 
has no tower, but an attractive bell-cote, prob- 
ably of fourteenth century erection. The 
chancel arch is unusually narrow, and low 
also. A remarkabie feature is the ancient 
door, with its broad and boldly ornamental 
iron straps, Scandinavian in character. 
The church has further a low side wil 
dow, and a font partly of Norman and partly 
of fourteenth century work. All these particu- 
lars are set before us upon the background of 
pre-history. The book is pleasantly readable. 


Printed and Published by the Bucks Free 


Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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